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should minimise the value of a text-book to 
English students in schools, where the rest of 
the curriculum has to be kept in mind by the 
teacher. 

(2) Prof. Noyes’s text-book is particularly in¬ 
teresting and suggestive, and very well got up, 
with the exception of the illustrations. The treat¬ 
ment is in general more concise than in the other 
volume, but loses nothing in the way of clearness 
and accuracy. It should prove a useful book to 
teachers in the higher forms of schools who wish to 
add to the interest of their lessons. The sum¬ 
maries at the ends of the chapters will be found 
useful in revision, and there are numerous sug¬ 
gestive questions and exercises. The elements of 
organic chemistry, in so far as they concern daily 
life, are treated in a most interesting manner, 
and the book should prove serviceable to students 
of domestic science. 

It may fairly be said of both books that they 
are of a higher order of interest and accuracy 
than is usual in English books of the same 
standard. There is too much tendency to follow 
stereotyped lines in most cases in English books, 
which no doubt results from a desire on the part 
of the writers to conform to what they imagine 
to be useful for examinational purposes. The 
American writers as a whole are free from this 
infirmity. J. R. P. 


Our Bookshelf. 

Moses: The Founder of Preventive Medicine. 

By Capt. Percival Wood. (Biblical Studies.) 

Pp. xi+116. (London: S.P.C.K. ; New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1920.) Price 45. net. 

Capt. Percival Wood is, of course, not the first 
to recognise Moses as the founder of preventive 
medicine, but he has marshalled his evidence in 
an interesting and compelling manner in the 
light of modern research. Thus he ascribes the 
third plague that smote the Egyptians, that of 
lice, as the indirect result of the first plague of 
fouled water-supply, remarking that it does not 
take long in a warm climate to become infested 
with lice when personal hygiene is neglected. 
The frogs, similarly, were driven on to the land 
by the fouling of the water, and the myriads of 
dead frogs tended to breed the flies of the fourth 
plague. The lice and the flies and the rain, 
together with the destruction of their crops by 
locusts and hail, would likewise tend to engender 
epidemic disease among the famine-stricken 
Egyptians, and hence the culminating plague of 
all, that of death (the selection of the firstborn 
in the narrative is a dramatic detail added by a 
later hand). 

The author passes in review the legislation on 
hygiene and on the control of infectious diseases, 
and the regulations regarding dietetics. Finally, 
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the diet of the Israelites during their wanderings 
is considered. The nature of manna is problem¬ 
atical. There was evidently a lack of proper food, 
and the people probably suffered from deficiency 
diseases—dwarfs, “broken-footed,” and “crook¬ 
backs ” are mentioned, conditions that might 
result from rickets. As a popular and accurate 
description of an ancient system of hygiene this 
book can be cordially recommended. 

R. T. H. 

Structural and Field Geology: For Students of 
Pure and Applied Science. By Dr. James 
Geikie. Fourth edition, revised. Pp. xxiv + 
454-j-lxix plates. (Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd; 
London : Gurney and Jackson, 1920.) Price 
24s. net. 

The demand for a fourth edition of this handsome 
work is sufficient testimony to its educational 
value. The volume reflects the lucid teaching of 
its author, and the present editor, Dr. Robert 
Campbell, has found it desirable to make altera¬ 
tions only in definitions and in descriptions of 
minerals and rocks, in accordance with current 
usage. Chemical formula, which are so useful 
in suggesting alliances among rock-forming 
minerals, are still studiously avoided, except in 
the case of simple oxides. This is surely now 
unnecessary, when some knowledge of chemistry 
must be required of all students of a scientific 
subject. Though Dr. James Geikie expressly 
stated that he did not write for specialists, a very 
little more would have held the interest of the 
reader. 

The great aim of the book, however, is the 
realisation that rocks are to be studied out of 
doors, and that structural geology is based upon 
what the earth itself reveals. The selection of 
full-page photographic illustrations, from those of 
mountain-crests like Goat Fell to those of rock- 
surfaces as they actually are seen in Nature, calls 
us urgently to the field. Contrast the majestic 
gloom of the Torridonian and Cambrian masses in 
Plate Ixviii with the sunlit and periwinkled rocks 
on the Arran shore in Plate xliii, and you perceive 
the artist in the field-surveyor. It is a compliment 
to the publishers, as well as to the memory of the 
author, to say that this is a gift-book of a high 
attraction. G. A. J. C. 

Notes Pratiques sur VObservation Visuelle des 
Etoiles Variables. Par Maurice E. J. Gheury 
de Bray. Extrait de Ciel et Terre. (Published 
by the Author : 40 Westmount Road, Eltham, 
S.E.9.) Price 2 s. 4 d. post free. 

The careful and persistent observation of variable 
stars has risen from being the occasional hobby 
of a few observers to one of the most important 
branches of stellar physics, from which far-reach¬ 
ing deductions have been drawn concerning star- 
life, absolute magnitudes, and the structure of the 
universe. The. number of variables is now so 
large that a considerable army of workers is re¬ 
quired. The author’s aim is to enlist recruits, 
and the field of work that he recommends is that 
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of the long-period variables of large light-range, 
since visual estimates of light-difference are suffi¬ 
cient in these, while the Cepheids and eclipse- 
variables call for more refined methods and more 
highly trained observers. The use of charts for 
identifying the variable and comparison stars is 
explained, also the “ fraction ” and “ step ” 
methods of estimating light-intervals, the draw¬ 
ing of the light-curve, and the deduction of 
the epochs of maximum and minimum. The 
amateur who contemplates extensive work in this 
field is wisely recommended to join the variable 
star section of the British Astronomical Associa¬ 
tion ; its director makes a selection of the stars 
needing observation, and divides the work among 
its members. 

The physical explanation of variation lies out¬ 
side the scope of the little book, but something 
is said about the resemblance between light-curves 
and the curve of sun-spot activity. 

It may be noted that the author, though he 
writes in French, has been resident in England for 
many years, and is a lecturer at the Woolwich 
Polytechnic. 

Military Psychiatry in Peace and War. By Dr. 

C. Stanford Read. Pp. vii + 168. . (London: 

H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd., 1920.) Price 

1 os. 6 d. net. 

This very interesting and valuable work deals 
with the mental disorders encountered in the Army 
in peace and war. The author was, until the 
time of the armistice, in charge of D block at 
Netley, a clearing hospital through which passed 
practically all the mental cases arising in the vari¬ 
ous theatres of war. He has made every use of 
his very exceptional opportunities, not only carry¬ 
ing out careful observations and records of the 
3000 cases which passed through his hands, but 
also following up the later history of these cases 
after their transfer from Netley to other hospitals. 

Detailed descriptions of the various forms of 
mental disorder are given, together with statistical 
facts and charts illustrating their frequency and 
incidence ; and the military organisation developed 
during the war to deal with the sufferers from 
mental disease is interestingly described. The 
author belongs to the school which believes that 
mental disorders are essentially biogenetic, and 
that they are the result of a failure on the part 
of the organism to adapt itself to the environ¬ 
ment in which it has to live. In this failure of 
adaptation an essential part is played by psycho¬ 
logical factors, and throughout the book emphasis 
is laid upon their importance. A preliminary 
chapter on the psychology of the soldier deals 
with the various mental forces the action and 
interaction of which may lead to the outbreak of 
disorder. 

The book is essentially a medical work, and 
can scarcely be recommended to those without 
technical knowledge of the subject, but it should 
prove of the utmost value to the psychiatrist, and 
constitutes a noteworthy addition to the medical 
library of the war. 
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Wasp Studies Afield. By P. Rau and Nellie Rau. 
PP- xv+ 372. (Princeton: University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1918.) 
Price 8s. 6 d. net. 

To those surveying the boundary between instinct 
and reason there is no more fruitful field than the 
fossorial wasps, with which this book is chiefly 
concerned. The greater part of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rau’s illuminating volume is descriptive of the 
actions of individuals; but the last chapter is an 
impartial judicial summary, from which we ex¬ 
tract the following items :—(1) There are very 
definite and ironclad instincts. (2) Despite these 
instincts, which are constant in each species, there 
is much variation in the behaviour of the indi¬ 
viduals. (3) There is a display of the expression 
of emotions. (4) There is much aptitude for learn¬ 
ing, display of memory, profiting by experience, 
and what seems to us rational conduct. No reader 
of these pages can deny that these conclusions are 
abundantly justified by the facts narrated. 

The most complete portion of the present work 
is the careful series of experiments on the “hom¬ 
ing” of the social wasp Polistes pallipes. These 
prove beyond question that “homing” is no 
special faculty, but depends entirely upon experi¬ 
ence and associative memory of surrounding 
objects. 

A few misprints, e.g. “most” for “moist,” 
p. 347, “ fililng ” for “filling,” p. 363, and the 
omission of a whole line after 1. 8, p. 365, require 
attention if further editions of this otherwise 
admirable work are contemplated. O. H. L. 
Internal-Combustion Engines : Their Principles and 
Application to Automobile, Aircraft, and Marine 
Purposes. By Lieut.-Commr. Wallace L. Lind, 
U.S.N. Pp. v + 225. (Boston and London: Ginn 
and Co., 1920.) Price 10s. net. 

Commander Lind addresses his preface from the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, and 
the book doubtless represents the instruction there 
given on the subject of the internal-combustion 
engine. For such a purpose the book is very well 
suited : the theoretical work is sufficiently elemen¬ 
tary, and the sections describing practice, although 
apparently slight, are just such as young cadets can 
grasp and appreciate, whilst realising how much 
there is behind to be worked at if they should think 
of preparing themselves for specialist courses. 
Such books are sui generis —they make little appeal 
to trained engineers and are too vague for uni¬ 
versity courses, but for their own special purposes 
they are excellent. They enable an officer to have 
enough general knowledge to give adequate direc¬ 
tions to the ratings under him. 

The sections devoted to motor fuels and 
carburettors are much fuller than the rest of 
the book, and are evidently written by one who 
has given special attention to these topics. The 
point of view is American, and the illustrations- 
mainly relate to trans-Atlantic models, though 
reference is made to some of the more important 
European types—quaintly mentioned in one place 
as those of the “belligerent nations of Europe.” 
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